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THE NEW UNITED NATIONS, 
by Ernest A. Gross Page 3 


The importance of the UN to the United States 
has increased in recent years at the same time 
that the UN itself has undergone striking 
changes. What the realities of these changes are— 
the rise in importance of the General Assembly, 
its enlarged membership and voting blocs, the 
creation of the UN Emergency Force and the new 
role of the secretary-general—Mr. Gross discusses 
out of his wealth of direct experience in debates 
and negotiations in the UN. The author also ex- 
plores the crucial problem of disarmament and 
touches on the UN’s future prospects. 
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The Author 


Ernest A. Gross was formerly United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations, United States delegate to five General Assembly 
sessions, United States deputy representative on the Security 
Council and the first United States representative on the Peace 
Observation Commission. In 1947 he was the Legal Adviser to 
the Department of State, and in 1948-1949, Assistant Secretary of 
State, in which capacity he helped steer the North Atlantic Treaty 
through the Senate. At present he is a member of the New York 
law firm, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt and Mosle. 


Coming Next 


“Decisions . . . 1958—What Should U.S. Do in a Changing 
World?” (the November-December 1957 issue of the HEADLINE 
SeriIEs) will present eight articles dealing with outstanding prob- 
lems of United States foreign policy. Leading authorities in their 
fields discuss issues concerning military policy, Western Europe, 
Africa, the Middle East, foreign economic policy, trade with 
Communist China, the United Nations and the problem of 
whether we can trust the Russians. 
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The New 
United Nations 


by Ernest A. Gross 


WHETHER THE UNITED NATIONS Is VIEWED AS a debating society, as 
a Moloch devouring sovereignty—or as something in between— 
it is true that the organization has no life or motion except that 
with which it is endowed by member states. 

Even so, like any institution adequate to its purpose, it develops 
a momentum of its own. Its effectiveness is enhanced by the degree 
to which it symbolizes a group effort and becomes an “it” as well 
as a “they.” 


The Original Grand Design 


The original grand design of the United Nations stressed its 
integral and corporate character. This was natural, considering 
the circumstance of its creation. Mankind was aware that other 
efforts to keep the peace had always failed. The most recent fail- 
ures had produced the two bloodiest wars ever known. The reach- 
ing for collective security was, therefore, born of the greatest col- 
lective insecurity of history—the Thirty Years’ War of our times. 

The United Nations Charter has been called “‘preatomic.” The 
implication is that it is a misfit or obsolete for the atomic age. 
Yet it was not merely a coincidence which brought the United 
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Nations into being in the first year of the atom. True, the Charter 
was signed some weeks prior to Hiroshima. But it was not ratified 
by any country until afterward. Indeed, it did not come into force 
until late in October 1945, by which time the impact of the 
release of atomic energy had been appraised in every corner of 
the globe. The need for the organization had become all the more 
apparent; the sense of urgency, heightened. 

Even more than this, the United Nations was the product of 
the same surge of mind and spirit which had accounted for two 
unprecedented facts of international life: the new-found power 
of the Atom, and the new-found power of the Individual. 

Obviously, the United Nations has been beset by all the 
questions of life and death which the atom poses. Nevertheless, 
as time goes by, the value of the Charter’s flexibility becomes 
increasingly apparent. It was this very quality which made it 
acceptable to the United States, in line with our own tradition 
that basic compacts must be adaptable in order to endure. In 
this sense the Charter is no more “preatomic” than is the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The two instruments can be compared in still another respect. 
Both are premised upon the worth and dignity of the individual 
human being. It was no accident, but in fact the result of 
American leadership, that the character of the Charter is stamped 
by the identical opening phrase of our Constitution: “We the 
people... .” 

Never before has it been possible for multitudes of persons 
everywhere in the world—acting in a more or less organized way— 
to express their determination to secure higher standards and 
greater freedoms within their own lifetime. It is a force which the 
shrinkage of time and space has released, and new methods of 
communication have accelerated. 

The emphasis which the Charter lays on equal rights and self- 
determination, on the promotion of higher standards of living 
and economic and social progress, on observance of human rights 
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and freedoms—all this has been accorded lip service in a hundred 
languages. Yet, it is a measure of the vitality of the United 
Nations that the bulk of its activity has been in these fields— 
steady, effective and unspectacular. Frustrated as it is by countless 
unsolved problems, the organization is, in nature and concept, 
suited to the age of the new-found power of the Individual, as it 
is to that of the Atom. 

This, it seems to me, is the background against which one 
should discuss “The New United Nations.”’ Considering its flexi- 
ble and dynamic character, it might be more meaningful to speak 
of “The Ever-New United Nations.” But whether regarded as new 
or ever-new, a brief reminder of the origins of the grand design 
may lend perspective for the future, as history usually does. 


Churchill View vs. the Hull View 


While World War II was still at its height the postwar patterns 
of international organization were being thrashed out behind 
the scenes. Two major schools of thought emerged, reflecting 
divergences which persist today, although expressed in different 
terms. 

One, which may be called the Churchill view, after Britain’s 
wartime leader Winston Churchill, stressed the dominance of the 
great powers, which would compose a “Supreme World Council.” 
Under this would be regional councils, one each for Europe, the 
Pacific and the Western Hemisphere. These councils would be 
made up of a number of federations as well as of individual states. 
An overriding role for the big powers was also envisaged by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who talked about the ‘Four 
Policemen.” 

The Churchill school of thought was of course based upon the 
assumption of great-power unity. Although admitting the pos- 
sibility that the victors might “quarrel among themselves,” he 
thought that in view of the sufferings experienced in the war and 
the “certainty that a third struggle will destroy all that is left of 
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the culture, wealth and civilization of mankind and reduce us to 
the level almost of wild beasts, the most intense effort will be 
made by the leading powers to prolong their honorable associa- 
tion, and by sacrifice and self-restraint win for themselves a 
glorious name in human annals.” This message the great British 
leader sent to Roosevelt in February 1943. He called it “Morning 
Thoughts: A Note on Postwar Security.” 

Paradoxically, and for entirely contrary reasons, the other chief 
proponent of a special role for the big powers was Russia’s 
Premier Joseph Stalin. The Soviets then and since have always 
resisted efforts to encroach upon the prerogatives of the Security 
Council or of the veto privilege, for it was this device and the 
Council forum which offered them the greatest possibility of 
tailoring the United Nations to Communist patterns. 

On the other hand, many in the United States, including Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, opposed the emphasis on big-power 
hegemony and upon regionalism. Hull favored a “fully operating, 
permanent international organization.” Although recognizing the 
special responsibilities which attend great power, the concept of 
a world-wide organization which would be functionally flexible 
and adaptable seemed to him to hold greater promise for the 
future. Regional organizations were by no means ruled out, but 
these were to be in a subordinate position. 

Stress on big-power dominance aroused apprehensions of 
smaller states, which knew what it was to be pawns in a power 
struggle. Moreover, emphasis laid by Churchill on regionalism 
seemed to foreshadow closed and competing economic, trade and 
fiscal systems. And whose influence would predominate, particu- 
larly in Asia and Europe, if regional systems were to be largely 
autonomous? What would be the future role of China or of 
Russia? These and other considerations appeared to support the 
Hull point of view. The passage of time has vindicated his 
realism. For it became clear all too soon that the leading powers, 
or at least one of them, would shun all efforts to “prolong their 
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honorable association.” And the concerns expressed toward the 
emphasis on regionalism have not even yet been fully allayed. 

It may be pointed out in passing that even though in the end 
the Hull point of view prevailed, it is still sometimes said that 
the UN is weak because it was founded on the assumption of 
big-power unity. Stated thus, the inference may be drawn that 
because the assumption proved erroneous, the organization is 
either inadequate or obsolete. However, it would be more 
accurate to describe the attitude of the framers of the Charter 
as reflecting a hope, rather than an “assumption,” that the war- 
time coalition would continue into the peace. The organization 
they built, although consistent with such a hope, did not depend 
for its validity upon the fulfillment of that hope. Indeed, the 
frustration of the hope has made the organization all the more 
indispensable, as its growth and development show. 


Security Council as the Primary Agency 

The United Nations is two things: a code of conduct, embodied 
in the Charter, and a mechanism to carry it out. The structure 
of the organization reflects compromises inevitable under the 
circumstances at the time the Charter was drafted. Forged on the 
anvil of a coalition which had become shaky before the war ended, 
tempered to the suspicions of those who felt sovereignty could not 
be shared without destroying its essence, shaped to the realities 
of the concentration of power in two superstates, the United 
Nations could hardly have been expected to emerge as a special- 
purpose tool, much less a precision instrument. 

While the division of responsibility between the principal 
organs of the League of Nations was not clearly defined, it 
was decided to give to the UN Security Council a separate 
and primary responsibility: that of preventing and repressing 
breaches of the peace. If there were not to be “Four Policemen,” 
there would at least be one sheriff's office; or perhaps it might 
more accurately be called a posse. The right to decide and the 
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power to use force belonged exclusively to it. Later developments 
showed that it was neither necessary nor realistic to vest such a 
monopoly in the Council. 

In the first place, it was not generally perceived that recom- 
mendations, as distinguished from decisions, could have a com- 
pulsive quality, often of decisive political significance. And the 
right of the General Assembly to make recommendations ex- 
tended to all “matters within the scope of the present Charter” 
(Article 10), including threats to the peace or breaches of the 
peace. 

Secondly, there was a tendency to assume that threats to the 
peace come almost exclusively from aggressive or bellicose 
moves. As we now know all too well, tensions born of economic 
maladjustment, ideological conflict and subversion are as danger- 
ous to peace as are marching armies. 

Apart from this, the attempt to vest exclusive police power 
in the Security Council rested entirely on the ability of the 
Council to discipline itself. This is, of course, another way of 
describing the principle of great-power unanimity, the willingness 
to refrain from abusing the veto. 

It has become quite commonplace to attribute to the veto 
responsibility for the frustration of the peace-keeping function 
of the Council. Fortunately, it is almost as commonplace to 
respond by pointing out that the veto is not a disease of the 
Charter, but a symptom of the anemic state of the international 
order. 

When the Charter was before the United States Senate for 
consent to ratification in 1945 the Foreign Relations Committee 
took pains to emphasize: “No United States forces can be 
employed, no enforcement action of any kind against a nation 
breaking the peace can be taken, without the full concurrence 
of the United States acting through its delegate on the Security 

Council.” 

There is no evidence to suggest that if the Senate were to 
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rewrite the report today it would withdraw its insistence on the 
rule of unanimity. For example, the UN Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in its final report in April 
1956 on review of the UN Charter, said flatly: “Except in the cases 
of pacific settlement and the admission of new members, the 
subcommittee believes that the veto power should be retained 
unimpaired.” 


General Assembly as the Building Agency 

Under the scheme of the grand design the General Assembly 
was to be the agency for constructing, stabilizing and conciliating. 
The framers of the Charter were aware that peace cannot long 
survive the impairment of the general welfare or of friendly rela- 
tions among nations. The Charter makes this concept quite ex- 
plicit by declaring that “conditions of stability and well-being . . . 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations” 
(Article 55). 

The Economic and Social Council and Trusteeship Council 
are in a sense appendages of the Assembly. It is this body of the 
United Nations with which the Specialized Agencies are brought 
into relationship. The Assembly is, in short, the convoy of all the 
equal and sovereign nations which compose the United Nations. 

The Assembly, just like any convoy, is capable of moving only 
at convoy speed. And certain regional organizations, such as 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), are outriding 
escorts, which have no higher purpose than to assure peaceful 
passage. 


Regional Arrangements 

The relationship of regionalism to the United Nations has 
many facets. The Churchill approach, summarized above, was in 
essence a politico-strategic one. NATO is in large measure the 
flowering of this school of thought, applied to meet a particular 
threat to world peace. It was—and remains—timely, realistic and 
well-suited to its purpose. 
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Nevertheless, its politico-moral link to the United Nations is 
vital to its existence. NATO was devised and accepted upon this 
anchorage. Throughout our country one finds little knowledge, 
and even less interest, as to just where the UN ends and NATO 
begins. They are both viewed, even by well-informed people, as 
moving parts of one general diplomatic machine, designed to 
further our interest in creating a healthier international order. 

NATO could not ride out the storm if its moorings to the 
United Nations were severed. Efforts to do so or, in the commonly 
used phrase, to “rely less upon the UN and more upon NATO” 
would, if successful, sink NATO and probably the United Nations 
as well. This was clearly perceived in 1949 when the North 
Atlantic Treaty was before the United States Senate. The Foreign 
Relations Committee was not indulging the starry-eyed when it 
unanimously declared: “The treaty is expressly subordinated to 
the purposes, principles and provisions of the United Nations 
Charter and is designed to foster those conditions of peace and 
stability in the world which are essential if the United Nations 
is to function successfully.” 


British-French Criticism of UN 

The disaffection with the United Nations, latent and expressed, 
which is found in Britain and France, is a product both of 
annoyance and of frustration. In the case of Suez, the UN was 
the forum in which two great powers, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., recorded their determination to repress the invasion of 
Egypt, a determination supported by certain segments of the 
British and French publics as well. The UN played its role con- 
structively by providing a mechanism, the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF), whereby that determination was made 
effective. Criticism of the American role tends to become softened 
by other and more congenial workings of the coalition. It is 
simpler by far to transfer indignation to the forum in which the 
unpopular American role was played. 

In the case of Hungary the UN was the forum in which was 
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recorded the impotence of the other great powers to repress the 
Soviet subjugation of the people of Hungary. The UN did, how- 
ever, play its constructive part by providing a means whereby the 
Soviet terror was placed under the lens of public scrutiny; and 
with enough light a reading glass can serve as a burning glass 
as well. 

Moreover, both cases reveal one aspect of the practical im- 
portance of the UN from the standpoint of American leadership. 
There is real advantage to us in preserving a forum in which we 
can call on others to share the responsibility for decisions we take 
in our own national interest. Calls in Western Europe for less 
“dependence” upon the UN are retreats from reality in that they 
do not suggest substitutes for the leaderless anarchy which would 
follow disintegration of the United Nations. 

It is true also that European indignation becomes compounded 
by fear when the same forum serves as the center of activities by 
the Asian and African states with respect to problems of national- 
ism and human rights. Here, again, it seems unrealistic to assume 
that such activities would be avoided if only there were no forum 
in which they could find expression. The challenge is, of course, 
to channel and moderate such forces. Repression is an exercise 
in futility. 


Close Tie to UN Needed 

For all these reasons it is regrettable that the regional organi- 
zations formed since NATO—notably, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) and the Baghdad pact—have not stressed 
(rather than merely bowed in the direction of) subordination ‘to 
the purposes, principles and provisions of the United Nations 
Charter.”” They have not gained vitality by this omission. 

Regionalism is, paradoxically, not primarily a geographical 
concept at all. In the world of today, particularly in Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East, regionalism is an expression of a sweep of 
forces, of surging nationalism and libertarianism, and of in- 
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sistence upon higher standards of living. These pressures develop 
volcanic force. They are not to be denied; still less, ignored. 

Above all, the question is not whether bilateral, regional or 
United Nations diplomacy is the most useful in any and all 
situations. All areas of practicable action must be identified. The 
objective is the skillful and coordinated use of all available 
agencies and procedures. 

As an example, the regional organizations, particularly SEATO 
and the Baghdad pact, would be strengthened if they were given 
more economic functions alongside their strategic ones. Without 
this, it is difficult to foresee a future of growth for them. Unlike 
NATO, they tend to fragment, rather than unite, their respective 
areas. They do not provide for combined forces nor an effectively 
unified command. Moreover, the people of these areas are, in 
general, more concerned about the next meal than about the 
next invasion. And most important of all, our failure to stress 
the relationship of these organizations with the United Nations 
deprives them of the appeal which the latter organization enjoys 
in the two areas. 
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The Changed 
Blueprint 


CHURCHILL’s “MORNING THOUGHTS” OF 1943 WERE transformed by 
three years of Soviet misconduct into afterthoughts, expressed in 
his Fulton, Missouri, speech of March 5, 1946. Far from prolong- 
ing their honorable association, the disintegration among the 
allies of World War II began prior to victory. The framers of the 
Charter were not in fact misled by false hopes. They were, rather, 
led by the desire to invigorate hopes which already had become 
tenuous by the time of the San Francisco Conference. And, as has 
been said above, the frustration of the hopes makes the United 
Nations more, not less, essential. 

During its first 12 years the United Nations has suffered from 
the hammer blows of Soviet-inspired aggression, as well as from 
boycott, walkout and veto. Had it been more brittle, the organiza- 
tion would have shattered like glass. But its substance has proved 
resilient enough to be forged, under pressure, into more durable 
shapes. 


Uniting for Peace Resolution 

Naturally, the largest change which the United Nations has 
undergone resulted from the heaviest blow: the Communist 
invasion of the Republic of Korea. The change was, in fact, a 
growth process. 

The basic purposes of the Uniting for Peace Resolution were 
well set forth in President Truman’s 1950 report to Congress on 
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United States participation in the United Nations: “The Uniting 
for Peace program is designed to apply the lessons learned in the 
Korean case and to overcome some of the obstacles to effective 
UN action which were dramatized in that operation. It seeks to 
insure that when armed aggression again takes place, prompt 
and effective consideration will not be frustrated by veto or 
filibuster. It seeks to eliminate any need for such improvisation 
as was necessary in Korea, by laying a basis for a program in 
which members will make adequate forces available to the UN 
without undue delay.” 

The Uniting for Peace Resolution of November 3, 1950 ex- 
plicitly records the failure of the Security Council to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and for 
negotiating agreements for armed forces under Article 43 of the 
Charter. The resolution insists that “such failure does not deprive 
the General Assembly of its rights or relieve it of its responsibili- 
ties under the Charter in regard to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

Hence, it was recognized that collective security is, after all, 
a matter of collective responsibility. The framers of the Charter 
had followed the trail marked out by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, the one which led to a fully operating, permanent interna- 
tional organization. A vehicle for accomplishing this had been 
provided in the broad sweep of Article 10 of the Charter, to 
which reference has been made. 

The concept, as well as the anticipated effect, of the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution was set forth by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in a statement before the Political Committee of 
the General Assembly on October 9, 1950: “I say that the founda- 
tion of this United Nations is not found in the rule of the Big 
Five but in the determination of the peoples of the world ex- 
pressed—and so eloquently expressed—in the preamble to the 
Charter of our organization. . . . It is the determination that still 
persists, and the determination which the members of the United 
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Nations have the duty to implement through the Charter, which 
gives them the right to supplement it through recommenda- 
tions which, although not self-operating as are those taken 
by the Security Council, are nevertheless effective if, as we do 
not for a moment doubt, they respond to the will of the 
peoples... .” 

The Uniting for Peace Resolution involves three major ele- 
ments: (1) means for observation in areas of tension, to ascertain 
facts and expose aggressors; (2) arms and armed forces, composed 
of national elements, to be available for service upon the recom- 
mendation of the Assembly; and (3) the Assembly’s ability to act 
promptly. Unfortunately, the procedure envisaged for the first of 
these is atrophied, while that for the second is nonexistent. 


The Peace Observation Commission 


The prompt factual report from the UN Commission when the 
Korean invasion was launched on June 25, 1950 was a key factor 
in the speed with which the Security Council acted on that his- 
toric Sunday afternoon. It provided a lesson concerning the im- 
portance of placing UN observer groups in explosive spots—both 
to police against disorder and to report at once if the peace is 
broken. 

The Peace Observation Commission (POC) was therefore 
established as a permanent mechanism for this purpose. It was 
hailed by Secretary Dulles, one of its principal architects, as the 
“eyes and ears of the United Nations.” However, the Assembly 
has allowed these sense organs to atrophy through nonuse. 

A Balkan subcommission of the POC was set up in 1951 when 
Yugoslavia feared invasion from Bulgaria. Apart from this, the 
POC has never been sent to any area of tension, even when it 
could have served an important function. Indeed, in 1954, Thai- 
land’s request for its use on the Thailand-Indochina border was 
vetoed by the Soviets in the Security Council and later ignored 
by the General Assembly. This, despite the fact that although the 
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Communists had opposed all other aspects of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia had accepted 
membership on the POC. 

The speed with which our times move makes it necessary now 
to consider “modernizing” procedures established even as recently 
as 1950. 

Among the reasons for the idleness of the POC is that it cannot 
be set in motion except by decision of the Security Council, 
where the veto may be used, or by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly, where lengthy debates are unavoidable. 

For example, in the early phases of the Hungarian crisis, when 
hours counted, no use was made of the commission. A subcom- 
mission (excluding Communist members) could have been flown 
from nearby capitals to Budapest during the week the regime of 
Imre Nagy was calling upon the United Nations for help. There 
would thus have been an official UN group on the spot, which 
could have reported Soviet troop movements, given asylum to 
Hungarian leaders, and informed the world concerning the 
development of the terror. Soviet obstruction of the UN group, 
or threats to evict it, would have had an important impact 
upon public opinion, including that of Asia. As it was, even the 
eyes and ears of the United Nations failed the people of Hungary 
in their tragic hour. 

The reasons why the POC was denied the power to act on its 
own motion do not emerge clearly from the General Assembly 
debates. The objection to doing so rested largely upon a fear— 
not confined solely to the Soviet delegation—that the POC might 
be employed in areas or situations in derogation of the “domestic 
jurisdiction” clause of Article 2 (7) of the Charter. Furthermore, a 
somewhat ticklish question was presented by the fact that the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia had accepted membership 
on the commission. The possibility of receiving Communist 
“observers” upon their soil did not appeal to many countries this 
side of the Iron Curtain. The first objection reflected a general 
bias; the second, a more specific concern. 
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Nevertheless, these considerations are outweighed by the 
advantages of granting the POC power to carry out its responsi- 
bilities with speed and a minimum of debate. The Uniting for 
Peace Resolution itself assures against fancied or real abuse by 
conditioning use of the POC upon the consent of the state into 
whose territory it would go. Accordingly, the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution might well be amended so that the commission could 
offer its services on its own motion, requiring perhaps a two- 
thirds vote of its members. 


Collective Measures Committee 

The Uniting for Peace Resolution, as has been pointed out, 
also contemplated that “each member maintain within its 
national armed forces elements so trained, organized and 
equipped that they could promptly be made available, in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes, for service as a United 
Nations unit or units, upon recommendation by the Security 
Council or the General Assembly.” 

This was to have been a major device for assuring that although 
Soviet obstruction could impede the United Nations, it could 
not paralyze it. Practical methods which might be used to carry 
out the above part of the resolution, and otherwise to strengthen 
international peace and security, were to be explored by the 
newly created Collective Measures Committee (CMC). 

The first report of that committee is worth study as a handbook 
of political, economic and financial, and military measures to 
strengthen security and enable states to contribute to collective 
efforts to maintain peace. Many of these suggestions have been, 
and will continue to be, useful as preparations for collective 
action. The consultations of the members of the committee 
renewed appreciation of the need for an effective system of 
collective security—one in which delays and improvisations could 
be avoided in event of hostilities. 

The report demonstrates that it is not defects in the Charter 
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which inhibit the development of a collective security system. 
Progress depends upon the will of member states to adopt those 
practical measures for which the present Charter provides a 
framework. Responses to the recommendations of the CMC, par- 
ticularly with respect to the maintenance by states of units within 
their armed forces for possible United Nations service, show how 
far states have yet to go in developing such a will. 

Advocates of world government or of other basic alterations in 
the Charter will find from inspection of the CMC’s first report 
that if member states were to follow the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, the world community would indeed be taking a stride 
forward. And it would do so without challenging the juridical 
concept of the sovereign equality of nation-states. 
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The ‘New’ 
General Assembly 


THe First 12 YEARS OF THE UNITED Nations have marked its 
growth from an original membership of 51 to the present 81. 
Like all major developments in the organization, the increase in 
membership reflects certain new and important facts of interna- 
tional life. 

In the first place, despite occasional groans or threats, no 
member has yet quit the organization or is likely to do so volun- 
tarily. On the other hand, states still excluded are— without any 
known exception—anxious to get in. 

Secondly, the opposition so long voiced to the admission of 
Soviet satellites abated to the point where the only negative 
votes at the end were cast by the stalwart representatives of Cuba 
and the Republic of China. The abstention from voting on the 
part of the United States was consistent with traditional American 
opposition to the use of the veto in the membership question, 
a tradition enshrined by the United States Senate in the Vanden- 
berg Resolution of 1948. Clearly, the acceptance of the “package 
deal” as a method for admitting new members, so long proffered 
by the Soviets, amounted to tacit repudiation by the Assembly of 
the requirement of Article 4 of the Charter that new members 
must be “peace-loving,” as well as “able and willing to carry out” 
the obligations of the Charter. 

Some of those who joined in this informal amendment 
process were moved by the conviction that it had been a mistake 
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to insert those membership conditions in the Charter in the first 
place. Others shared the hope, expressed by our Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Francis O. Wilcox in 1956, that membership of 
satellite states “will have a salutary effect on the international 
behavior of these governments and will encourage freer contacts 
between their peoples and the outside world.” 

Thirdly, Soviet withdrawal of its objection to the admission of 
Japan signaled a surrender to the pressure of Japanese indigna- 
tion against Soviet vetoes, and cleared the way for a peace treaty 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, the admission of a number of new members was a 
natural corollary of their birth as new states. 


Voting in General Assembly 


Is the changed composition of the General Assembly likely to 
alter the pattern of forces in the United Nations, particularly as 
expressed in voting? 

The distribution of the 81 members may be reckoned as 
follows: 17 non-Communist European members (21 percent); 9 
Soviet-bloc states (11 percent); 21 American republics (26 per- 
cent); the 4 Old British Commonwealth nations (5 percent); 
and 30 Afro-Asian countries (37 percent). 

There were some who, even before the General Assembly’s 
membership was enlarged, voiced alarm concerning the dangers 
inherent in the “one-nation, one-vote” concept of the Charter. 
Allowing to the smallest states equality of voting with the largest 
has seemed to many an incentive to irresponsibility and an 
affront to common sense. 

The problem is similar to the one which had bothered the 
Founding Fathers in our own country. Then, of course, the 
situation was reversed; the composition of the Senate was designed 
to protect the smallest states against the largest ones, to give 
them equal voice and voting power regardless of their relative 
contributions to the national economy or defense. 
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Proposals have been put forward for weighted voting in the 
General Assembly. Many of these have numerous moving parts 
and intricate balances and counterweights, like a clock. The 
arithmetic of voting appears to some to involve aspects almost as 
awful as those of the “arithmetic of the bomb.” Nevertheless, 
experience has not justified such fears. 


Does U.S. Command an ‘Automatic Majority’? 


The record of support for policies espoused by the United 
States has been so consistent that the Soviets for years have com- 
plained about our “automatic majority.” The laboring members 
of United States delegations to the General Assembly can attest 
to the fact that majorities are not the products of automation. 
The few lapses of support suffered during the UN’s first ten years 
prove merely that even we can sometimes be in a minority. No 
disagreement has ever involved a matter of fundamental im- 
portance to our national interest or security. 

The new members do not essentially alter the balance of voting 
as it has developed in practice over the years. It is true that the 
strength of the 20 Latin American votes as a bloc has become 
somewhat diluted. But on questions of human rights, nationalism 
or economic development, the other American republics have 
never voted as a bloc and have often split from the United States 
when we took positions in these fields uncongenial to them. 

In this respect existing majorities are likely to be increased, 
rather than new ones created, by the present membership. Fifty- 
four votes are now necessary for a two-thirds majority. The 
major impact of the enlargement will probably be a greater 
difficulty in obtaining a majority on controversial issues. How- 
ever, this provides an element of assurance against precipitate or 
irresponsible recommendations. The binding quality of recom- 
mendations bears a direct ratio to the moral force with which 
they are infused. Small and grudging majorities, or vague and 
watered-down compromises, yield only small quotients of pressure. 
This is the real arithmetic of voting. 
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An excellent reply has been made by Assistant Secretary of 
State Wilcox to those who predict that support for the United 
States is jeopardized by the new composition of the Assembly: 
“Up to the present time the United States has been able to retain 
a position of leadership through the justice of its cause and the 
logic of its arguments. Almost invariably on important issues 
our policies have been overwhelmingly supported by the members 
of the free world. If the time should ever come when we found 
ourselves consistently outvoted on important issues in the United 
Nations, that would surely be a sign that we ought to re-examine 
in a hardheaded way our basic policies.” 


The Afro-Asian Bloc 

It will properly be asked, What of the bloc of Asian and African 
states, some of which often criticize American policies? Their 
inexperience and indeed their very aspirations are said to breed 
extremism. Neutralism is sometimes worn as a badge of irre- 
sponsibility. 

The word bloc entered the language of politics fairly recently 
and has come to be applied to a combination of nations formed 
to further a common interest. How close-knit the “combination” 
is, and how the ‘‘common interest” is defined, are the essential 
questions. 

In the latter part of 1950, when the Korean war seemed likely 
to expand into global conflict, Asian and African states joined 
efforts to bring about an armistice. Group meetings were 
arranged; a pattern of consultation began on an issue of clearly 
defined common interest: the confinement and speedy termination 
of hostilities. This was the first step on the road to the Bandung 
Conference, held April 18-22, 1955, where for the first time in 
history 29 nations of South Asia, the Middle East and Africa met 
to “consider problems of interest and concern to the countries of 
Asia and Africa and discuss ways and means by which their 
peoples could achieve fuller economic, cultural and _ political 
cooperation.” 
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Few Asian leaders, however, consider the Afro-Asian group of 
nations to be a “bloc,” even though in recent years voting has 
taken place in their caucuses on certain issues, particularly con- 
cerning UN procedures. 


Differences in Outlook 

Professor Ahmed Bokhari, when ambassador from Pakistan to 
the United Nations in 1952, said of the Asian-African group: 
“This is not a political grouping of any special kind. It is a 
general coalescence of certain interests which, because of past 
history and tradition, certain nations have come to have in 
common. ... There are three or four differences between this 
group of nations taken by and large and the outlook—I do not 
say ‘beliefs’ and I certainly do not say ‘ideology’—of Western 
European nations, principally those which border on the Atlantic. 
The first difference which arises regards the emotional content 
of the racial problems in the world. . . . The second question on 
which this group of nations feels very strongly is the question 
which can be put generally under the head of colonialism. . . . 
Colonialism—we have seen it at close quarters—is twice accursed. 
It is a curse to him who dominates and a curse to him who is 
dominated. . . . Thirdly, these countries represent some of the 
poorest peoples in the world. . . . Now these poor nations because 
of international developments suddenly find themselves on the 
stage of the world, where they are asked to shoulder their respon- 
sibilities as members of the international community on a par 
with others. It is their moral responsibility to do so, and it will 
be the height of shame for them to shirk this international duty.” 

This revealing summary by an outstanding Asian leader shows 
the reasons for the combination of this large segment of the 
world’s population and the nature of their common interests. 
The stress given the idea of differences of outlook is significant. 
The emotional content of the issues is reflected in the very 
language he uses. As he has also said, “Below every political tussle 
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there seems to be a lurking sense of geography or color or race 
adding to the temperature of the conflict.” 

A telling example of a different outlook is found in a speech 
delivered in January 1955 by the distinguished British ambassador 
to the United Nations, Sir Pierson Dixon: “One hears the word 
colonialism used as a term of opprobrium, and many members 
seem to think, quite erroneously, that it-is a major task of the 
United Nations to accelerate the liberation of the so-called 
colonial territories from the so-called imperialistic rule of the 
parent countries. . . . Now, the actual interest of the United 
Nations in this kind of question is in fact fairly limited.” 

On the other hand, a few months later, the 29 Asian-African 
governments at Bandung issued a report which included refer- 
ences to colonialism in a very opprobrious sense indeed. This 
group, comprising such good friends of the West as Turkey, 
Thailand, Liberia, Ethiopia, Japan, the Philippines, Iran and 
many others, said: “Colonialism in all its manifestations is an evil 
which should speedily be brought to an end. .. . The subjection 
of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and exploitation con- 
stitutes a denial of fundamental human rights, is contrary to the 
United Nations Charter and is an impediment to the promotion 
of world peace and cooperation.” 

Actually, reference to Articles 1 (1), 55, 73 and 74 of the 
Charter indicates the broad scope of United Nations interest in 
these questions. 


The Problem of Colonialism 

At the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the UN, shortly 
after the Bandung conference, the Belgian representative said that 
Bandung had convinced him that “the complete equality of the 
races, with all its natural consequences . . . has become a reality, 
and any contemporary statesman who refuses to admit it will be 
bound to make a good many mistakes.” 

The course of developments in North Africa confirms this 
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comment. In 1951, at the urgent request of France, the General 
Assembly postponed consideration of the question whether the 
Moroccan item should be put on the agenda. In 1952, over the 
objection of France, the Assembly took up the question but 
limited itself to calling on the parties to negotiate. In 1953 and 
1954 neither the Security Council nor the Assembly gave support 
to Morocco. In June 1955 the French premier told the French 
National Assembly that France would “never agree to renounce, 
compromise with or open to question, for any reason, the French 
position in Morocco... .” 

Early in 1956, Morocco became independent. 

The problem of Algeria, constitutionally an integral part of the 
French Republic, is a complex one. It is difficult to foresee a 
solution resulting either from present French attempts to pacify 
the area through military saturation or from inflammatory 
debates in the UN. The latter pay too little heed to the fears 
and needs of the French settlers whose home is there and whose 
contributions have been so vital to the development of the area. 
At the same time, as Morocco and Tunisia showed, the price of 
settlement keeps going up. 

French insistence that the problem is wholly within the 
domestic jurisdiction of France has waning appeal. French com- | 
plaints against Egyptian assistance to Algerians, as well as the 
relationship between the Algerian problem and the French 
military bases in independent Morocco and Tunisia, are also 
involved. Moreover, even if invoking immunity under Article 
2 (7) of the Charter were juridically sound, it does not immunize 
either France or Algeria from the ravages of conflict. 


Role of U.S. 

The role of the United States in such a situation is painfully 
difficult. Firm and friendly pressures, quietly applied, are surely 
preferable to public pronouncements. France has made great con- 
tributions to the cultural and intellectual life of the world. The 
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bonds between the United States and France are ancient and 
indissoluble. Yet, when the issue is raised in the United Nations 
there is no refuge from the need for judgments. We do no service 
to our friends or ourselves by dissembling, when in fact the 
overwhelming public sentiment of this country is on one side of 
the case. 

On the other hand, if it is sound diplomacy to take account 
of the emotional hang-over of colonialism among Asians, it is as 
essential to respect the pride which colonial powers justly feel 
in their own accomplishments. The very language with which 
many Asian leaders speak of self-determination is a product of 
the basic purpose of sound colonial policy: to lead dependent 
territories to self-government. Professor Bokhari, whose eloquent 
summation of the Asian “outlook” is quoted above, has himself 
stated the point clearly: “Liberal political thought has been 
Europe's greatest gift to the new nations, most of whom have 
adopted liberal democratic governments, in the Western sense 
of the term, as their ultimate goal.” 

All these considerations bear directly upon the present compo- 
sition of the General Assembly and the methods by which we can 
exert our leadership there. 

Our policies on political and economic issues, high on the 
agenda of Asian concern, affect our leadership position more than 
would weighted voting or other mechanical devices. Above all, 
such policies must be applied in a style and manner which will 
preserve confidence in our motives and respect for our integrity. 
It is this, rather than scolding, which in the long run will convert 
neutralism into solidarity. Neutralism, however “positive,” is to 
some extent a product of weakness and insecurity. It is a stance 
which only strength and self-confidence is likely to change. That, 
after all, is what our own earlier history amply proved. 
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Changed Role of the 
Secretary General 


THE ROLE ENVISAGED FOR THE SECRETARY GENERAL of the former 
League of Nations was essentially an administrative one. The 
Charter of the United Nations ordains executive as well as 
administrative functions for its highest official. Article 99 of the 
Charter, authorizing him to bring to the attention of the Security 
Council ‘‘any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security,” vests in the 
office high political prestige. The full significance of this is shown 
by the fact that similar power, worded in almost identical 
language, is also granted to the General Assembly by Article 
11 (3). 

The enlarged scope of activity for the secretary-general of the 
UN is more consistent, on the whole, with the American concep- 
tion of the office than with that of Britain or France. The 
latter have tended to view with suspicion political activity on 
the part of international civil servants. The first head of the 
League of Nations secretariat, Sir Eric Drummond, rarely made 
public statements. He confined his activities mainly “within the 
house” and remained fairly anonymous. 

However, even though Trygvie Lie, the first UN secretary- 
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general, did very much indeed to further the corporate character 
and symbolic values of the organization, it remained true that 
prior to 1956 the cold war seemed to have frozen many of the 
potentialities of the office. 

As late as mid-1955 a Brookings Institution study accurately 
said: ‘From the experience of the organization thus far, it appears 
that the secretary-general is likely to be more successful in advanc- 
ing the interests and purposes of the United Nations when he 
exercises his influence behind the scenes in confidential exchanges 
with governments and their representatives. Public manifesta- 
tions of support for the particular positions of governments, 
although perhaps admirable in principle, may indeed greatly 
weaken, if not destroy, the effectiveness of the secretary-general 


as an intermediary and as a servant of common purposes and 
interests.” 


Effects of Suez Crisis 


Then came Suez. The attack on Sinai by Israel, followed by 
the Anglo-French invasion of the Suez area, brought the world 
close to a general war in the early days of November 1956. This 
crisis speedily moved the office of the secretary-general to the front 
and center of the stage. 

The secretary-general was called upon, among other things, 
to create a United Nations Emergency Force within 48 hours; to 
arrange to clear the Suez; to negotiate with Egypt the terms on 
which both enterprises could be effectuated; to submit to the 
Assembly reports on compliance, which embodied thoughtful 
analyses of policy and law; and all the while to exercise diplo- 
matic pressures behind the scenes. 

At the climax of the negotiations concerning the clearing and 
reopening of the canal Secretary of State Dulles said at a press 
conference on March 5, 1957: “There are a great many practical 
and psychological problems that are involved, and our belief is 
that the best way to get that result is to give backing to the 
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secretary-general, who has been entrusted with the primary 
responsibility in this matter [author’s italics}.” 

President Eisenhower similarly announced on April 3, 1957: 
“This is the problem that, in general, is assigned to the secretary- 
general of the United Nations.” 

Surely this is a different concept of the office from that which 
governed Sir Eric Drummond at the old League. 

Does such a procedure delegate the responsibilities of a single 
government to an international official who must serve all govern- 
ments? Does it repose the authority of a foreign minister in one 
who has no foreign office? 

At a press conference on April 4, 1957 (by coincidence, the 
day after the President’s) Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
was asked these very questions in different form. He replied with 
an admonition which emphasized the importance of the General 
Assembly’s taking “clear-cut decisions on general terms of refer- 
ence, short of which, of course, the secretary-general is forced to 
undertake a kind of policy-making which from the point of view 
of member governments I feel may be considered unsound, or at 
least not in line with the kind of procedures we should have 
here. .. . {There should be} a clear-cut policy line laid down by 
the main bodies here.” 

It is, of course, true that when a political issue is at crisis, the 
thrashing out of “clear-cut decisions” is no easy matter. A skilled 
arbitrator once said that he had achieved success by always 
giving the language to one side and the decision to the other. 
This is done sometimes in the UN as well. In addition, the 
ambiguity is often compounded by the device of leaving unclear 
which side got which. 

Throughout the Suez crisis most resolutions of the Assembly 
were ambiguous. In one instance two cosponsors (United States 
and India) described their resolution in contradictory senses, 
and a number of members appeared to express agreement with 
both. It may fairly be said that the vagueness of resolutions was 
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the result of time pressures rather than lack of effort. The 
American delegation labored tirelessly and with skill. In the end, 
the result vested in the secretary-general a roving commission. 


Enlarged Role for Secretary General 

What does this teach as to the future of his office, the executive 
prestige of which is now firmly established? 

In view of the fact that the United Nations Charter reflects 

the basic concepts of a democratic society, an answer may be 
sought by analogy to the workings of a democratic system. The 
secretary-general was, in effect, describing the tradition of legis- 
lative-executive relationships characteristic of such a system. 
Although far from being a superstate or world government, the 
UN confronts dilemmas arising out of those relationships, similar 
to the ones with which we are quite familiar. 
Checks and balances are built into our Constitution. In their 
own special ways they are applied in every democracy. Despite 
our zeal to protect the powers of elected representatives, we not 
only expect, but demand, that the Chief Executive in times of 
emergency act with full vigor. When the emergency ends, the 
pressures mount upon him to let go. 

This constant process of readjustment is the symptom of a 
healthy society. 

In the same sense the secretary-general seems to be pointing the 
way to the future role of his office. The “self-denying ordinance” 
implicit in his comments both admonishes the Assembly to carry 


out its full duty and pledges his office to respond to calls for 
leadership. 
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Future 
Prospects 


AS WITH OTHER PROFESSIONS, THERE IS ROOM in the study of 
diplomacy for the ‘“‘case method.” It seems appropriate to take 
several illustrative problems which, in substance and in pro- 
cedure, test the future uses of the UN, certainly the most complex 
diplomatic instrument ever devised. 


Disarmament: A Word Game? 


In October 1949 the governments of Canada, China, France, 
Britain and the United States circulated in the UN a statement 
on international atomic control. The conclusion read: 

“All of the Sponsoring Powers other than the U.S.S.R. put 
world security first and are prepared to accept innovations in 
traditional concepts of international cooperation, national sov. 
ereignty and economic organization where these are necessary 
for security. The government of the U.S.S.R. puts its sovereignty 
first and is unwilling to accept measures which may impinge upon 
or interfere with its rigid exercise of unimpeded state sovereignty. 
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If this fundamental difference could be overcome, other difter- 
ences which hitherto appeared insurmountable could be seen in 
true perspective, and reasonable ground might be found for their 
adjustment.” 

The language of diplomacy changes with the times. Eight years 
later the phrasing of this conclusion has a somewhat pious ring, 
and Senator John W. Bricker, Republican of Ohio, has put a 
premium on talk about “innovations” in concepts of sovereignty. 

Yet, the essence of truth persists. A fundamental distinction 
between the democratic and totalitarian outlook is this: The 
stern code of power in a police state freezes sovereignty into a 
means of coercion. In a democratic society sovereignty is made 
fluid by the inherent limitations upon the power of the state. 
This illustrates a law of political behavior: a nation cannot 
reserve one standard of conduct to itself and apply another in its 
external dealings. 

In 1952 the UN Disarmament Commission accepted the United 
States formulation of “Essential Principles for a Disarmament 
Program.” The key points are worth restating: 

“(1) The goal of disarmament is not to regulate but to prevent 
war by relaxing the tensions and fears created by armaments and 
by making war inherently . . . impossible as a means of settling 
disputes between nations. 

“ (2) To achieve this goal, all states must cooperate to establish 
an open and substantially disarmed world (a) in which armed 
forces and armaments will be reduced to such a point and in such 
thorough fashion that no state will be in a condition of armed 
preparedness to start a war, and (b) in which no state will be in 
a position to undertake preparations for a war without other 
states having knowledge of such preparation long before an 
offending state could start a war.” 

There was at that time on the table of the United Nations a 
detailed plan, introduced in November 1951, which started with a 
most logical first step: a continuing inventory of all armed forces 
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and armaments in every country having substantial military 
power. The inventory was, of course, to be verified on the spot 
by UN inspectors. It seemed sensible to suggest that it would 
help us get where we wanted to go if we knew where we were 
starting from. The 1951 plan also proposed a specific program 
for the reduction of armed strength, to move forward step by 
step. 

In the past five years the questions posed by the atom have 
become more and more insistent. Even if it were wise (which it is 
not) to discontinue efforts to find a solution, it wauld be 
politically impossible to do so. The compulsion to keep talking is 
intensified by the fact that the disarmament question is a hardy 
perennial in the General Assembly. If we did not bring it up, 
almost everybody else would. 


Need for Other Solutions 

It may be useful in gauging future prospects to consider briefly 
several major elements relating to both the substance and the 
diplomacy of disarmament. 

Salvador de Madariaga, who had for years served as director 
of disarmament in the secretariat of the League of Nations, 
pointed out the most basic element of all. Writing a generation 
ago, he said: “The kernel of the problem lies in the fact that 
armaments are instruments of national power, and we must 
reduce their value as instruments of power by devising an 
alternative system for the solution of conflicts.” 

When a state is called upon to disarm, wholly or partially, it 
is being asked to reduce its national power. It is also being asked 
to fix the limits within which it will use such reduced power. 
No state dares do either unless confident that its strategic position 
will not be impaired thereby. 

The “alternative system for the solution of conflicts,” which 
is an indispensable precondition to disarmament, is another way 
of describing a functioning system of collective security. Such a 
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system must rest on a broad base of public support. Hence, people 
must be fully informed concerning collective security organiza- 
tions already in existence. They must regard it as a duty of 
citizenship to form judgments concerning the merits, defects, 
limitations and potential uses of such organizations. A collective 
security system cannot be ordained by a dictator or by an elite. 

The reason for this is that the ultimate sanction against war 
lies in the capacity of a people to discipline itself. The procedures 
and standards of a democratic society discourage the use of 
aggression as an instrument of national policy. Lapses are 
normally to be explained by lack of information. It is impossible 
to conceive of a free electorate granting an executive the right to 
launch a “preventive” atomic attack at his discretion. 

Inspection and control are, of course, vital to assure against 
the hazards of unilateral reduction of national power. In other 
words, these are essential parts of a functioning collective security 
system. And these, too, depend for their effectiveness, in the last 
analysis, on a capacity for self-discipline. In a democratic society 
such as ours the people themselves police their own undertakings, 
whether to disarm or to avoid aggression. Congressional pressures, 
a free press, the vocal leadership of church, labor and other civic 
organizations—all these minimize the risks of deliberate evasion. 


Debate Versus Negotiation 


There has been a tendency throughout the history of the 
United Nations to abuse its forums by confusing debate with 
negotiation. These are both important adjuncts of diplomacy and 
can be used in mutually supporting ways. However, they are two 
quite different things. 

Much of what goes on in meetings of the UN Disarmament 
Subcommission bears about the same relationship to “negotiation” 
as do congressional debates. Debates often change opinions, but 
they rarely change votes. The latter process usually takes place 
in the lobbies or in the really private executive sessions where 
agreements are hammered out. 
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The error lies in the use of a multiparty forum, sitting in 
public or semiprivate sessions, for the purpose of thrashing out 
details and conditions pertaining to a disarmament plan. Intricate 
proposals and counterproposals are put forward, larded with 
rhetoric. The result is public confusion, although the main pur- 
pose of debate should be clarification. Confusion is generated by 
these procedures rather than by inherent complexity of the issues 
involved. 

The effect of such confusion is to cause people to lose sight of 
the main point, so well described in the “Essential Principles” 
quoted above: “The goal of disarmament is not to regulate but 
to prevent war. ... To achieve this goal all states must cooperate 
to establish an open {author’s italics} and substantially disarmed 
world.” 

We deceive ourselves if we bury these principles under a rubble 
of details, if we forget that the fundamental obstacle to disarm- 
ament is the closed-world, or police-state, outlook. 

This is not to say that stresses within the Communist system 
or fears of nuclear devastation might not bring about com- 
promises. Indeed, the fixed objective of the diplomacy of dis- 
armament should be to induce in the Soviet leaders the will to 
modify their course. It is not the absence of ingenious formulas 
which creates the deadlock. Paper schemes for universal and 
complete disarmament fail to clear the big hurdle. Ingenuity is 
not the missing ingredient. 


Issues Which Need to Be Negotiated 

Certain issues, such as the reporting or banning of nuclear 
tests, do not necessarily involve a wide range of complex and 
technical conditions. Such issues can be both negotiated and 
debated in a semipublic environment. But this does not apply to 
such problems as the elimination of nuclear weapons from 
national arsenals or the reduction of armed forces and of con- 
ventional weapons. The validity of these plans depends upon 
complex systems of inspection and control. So do proposals for 
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reciprocal monitoring to reduce the risk of surprise attack, which 
also involve sensitive political issues among the free nations. If 
these are to be negotiated, rather than merely debated, this must 
be done by diplomats and experts who should stay as far away as 
possible from microphones and cameras. 

In short, the diplomatic instrument of the United Nations 
should be used as a forum for announcing and explaining objec- 
tives, principles and the general nature of programs. Public 
understanding is built thereby, and public pressures are created 
to serve as a ballast for negotiation. This is the true function 
of debate. But there is no reason to forget the mutually support- 
ing role of good old-fashioned diplomacy as well. This is the only 
way effective negotiation has ever been, or can be, carried out. 

What passes for “negotiation” in United Nations forums tends 
to become a word-game, in which debating points are scored and 
a premium paid for every headline won. 


Prospects of the ‘Peaceful Atom’ 


So many headlines have been devoted to the menace of the 
atom bomb that public attention has been diverted from the 
fact that the world confronts not only exciting benefits but also 
grave perils from the widespread development of peaceful uses of 
atomic power. There is no international machinery in existence, 
nor presently contemplated, really adequate to deal with the 
double menace arising from the unregulated use of atomic power 
by an increasing number of states. 

There will soon be atomic industries in ten or twelve countries 
in addition to those which now have power reactors. In all of 
these a simple fact will be taking place: plutonium will be pro- 
duced from the uranium in the reactors, and plutonium is a 
weapons material as well as a peaceful fuel. The diversion of 
plutonium to weapons manufacture is a_ relatively simple 
procedure. 

Moreover, a race for atomic markets is even now developing, 
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which, if unregulated, will result in hazards to health and safety. 
Fears have been expressed by experts in this and other countries 
lest competitive considerations lead to dangerous economies in 
radiation protection. They have urged the need for international 
agreement on minimum standards. 

The International Agency for Atomic Energy is a short step 
in the right direction. It lacks power to control atomic materials 
or facilities other than those which it supplies. These will prob- 
ably be a small proportion of the total in use. It has only advisory 
functions with respect to standards of health and safety. 

The dangers of atomic anarchy give these problems as high a 
priority as disarmament itself. In fact, they are parts of one 
problem. As Secretary of State Dulles pointed out in May 1957: 
“The agency can help in moving toward control of nuclear 
weapons. ... We hope that it will demonstrate the feasibility of 
controls in a way that will have an impact on negotiations for the 
regulation and reduction of armaments.” 

The police states are unlikely to cooperate in methods of 
assuring that atomic fuel will be used only for peaceful purposes 
and in accordance with international standards of health and 
safety. However, there is a major difference in this respect between 
disarmament and regulation of peaceful uses of atomic power. 

In the former case no single state or group of states dare disarm 
in the teeth of an unpoliced aggressor. In the case of atomic 
industry, however, there is nothing to preclude all who wish to 
cooperate from doing so, in pooling nuclear material, in safe- 
guarding against illicit diversion of fuel to military uses and in 
assuring against health hazards. 

Such cooperation could become one of the vital functions of 
the United Nations. Although obstruction or boycott by the 
Communists would be regrettable, it would not be fatal. Indeed, 
they might come to realize that it is to their own best interest to 
join; that the way of cooperation is the way of wisdom, rather 
than a capitalist plot. 
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A lesson thus learned would hold promise of ultimate agree- 
ment in other fields as well, including that of enforceable dis- 
armament. 


United Nations Forces: UNEF and Beyond 


It was the suggestion of Lester B. Pearson, then Canada’s for- 
eign minister, presented in the midnight hours of the first emer- 
gency special session of the General Assembly, November 1, 1956, 
which initiated the creation of the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF). Significantly, the word “emergency” appears in 
the official designation of both the Assembly session and the force 
itself. The forum and the mechanism were reactions to a sudden 
crisis. 

Several months later Mr. Pearson looked back with a mixture 
of pride and sadness at the situation in which the UN had found 
itself in November. He said it was a time “when everything had 
to be improvised, when there was no precedent for making units 
available, no administrative and financial procedure and no or- 
ganization to which the secretary-general could turn in the task 
given him by the Assembly of putting a United Nations force into 
a dangerous and delicate situation. We improvised successfully 
then. We cannot reasonably expect the same degree of success 
a second time.” 

In point of fact, it would have been more accurate to say 
“third time.” As in the case of the organization of UN forces for 
Korea, the performance was impressive but impromptu. The 
recommendations of the Collective Measures Committee, as has 
been pointed out above, were built upon the Korean experience 
and were designed to avoid precisely the state of affairs depicted 
by Mr. Pearson. However, permanent and effective procedures 
were lacking because the will to create them had been lacking. 

The real problem remains, as always, to find practicable means 
of persuading people to make rational choices. With respect to 
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the development of a United Nations military arm, the responses 
to the recommendations of the Collective Measures Committee 
show we have a long way to go. 


Charter Provision Unused 


The Charter plan had been to place at the disposal of the 
United Nations “a preponderance of power for peace,” in Ambas- 
sador Warren Austin’s alliterative phrase. Article 43 of the 
Charter contemplated agreements among member states to make 
armed forces available to the Security Council upon its call. By 
the second year of the United Nations, plans to implement that 
provision were hopelessly deadlocked. 

The United States and the Soviet Union were far apart. In 
some major respects the United States stood alone. It was our 
view, for example, that substantial forces should be made avail- 
able to the Security Council. In language quite similar to that 
which ten years later is sometimes labeled the “new look,” we 
insisted that “the United Nations needs, first of all, a mobile 
force able to strike quickly at long range and to bring to bear, 
upon any given point in the world where trouble may occur, the 
maximum armed force in the minimum time.” The Soviets 
thought “relatively small forces’’ would do. A United Nations 
with more than a symbolic preponderance of power was not a 
congenial thought to them. The other large powers were also 
unenthusiastic, if only for budgetary reasons. 

Later developments, particularly the fate of the Collective 
Measures Committee recommendations, show that the frustration 
of the UN’s original design was also due to the reluctance of most 
states, including ourselves, to make unpredictable military com- 
mitments. We prefer more manageable groupings, such as NATO, 
to the veto-bound Security Council or the cumbersome Assembly. 

There is no reason to anticipate overnight reversal of so deep- 
rooted a policy. Nevertheless, evolution toward a permanent 
United Nations force is not excluded. 
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UNEF’s Task 

A major precondition for such an evolution would be the 
accomplishment by the existing UNEF of its mission in the 
Middle East. If a force especially created to meet a particular need 
were allowed to fail in its purpose, there is not much hope of 
building confidence in the notion of permanent forces with 
unpredictable tasks. Institutions are judged by their accomplish- 
ments, as they should be. 

Accordingly, it seems worthwhile to attempt an evaluation of 
the mission of the present UNEF. In the light (or perhaps one 
should say shadow) of the vague resolutions about the Suez crisis, 
it is impossible to define its task precisely. 

The importance of the role of UNEF in ending the crisis was, 
however, well expressed by Lester Pearson: “Whatever may be 
the ultimate result, the intervention of the United Nations 
through an emergency force in November 1956 was certainly an 
indispensable prerequisite to the acceptance of a cease-fire and 
the subsequent withdrawal of Anglo-French and Israeli forces 
from Egyptian territory.” 

The key resolution of November 2, 1956, calling for a cease- 
fire, urged all parties to “observe scrupulously the provisions of 
the Armistice Agreements.” It also urged that when the cease-fire 
became effective, steps should be taken to reopen the Suez Canal 
and to “restore secure freedom of navigation.” 

Two days later the Assembly requested the secretary-general 
to prepare a plan for setting up an emergency international UN 
force to secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities “in 
accordance with the resolution of November 2.” By extraordinary 
efforts, the secretary-general did so, within 48 hours. 

After organization of UNEF, he concluded with the govern- 
ment of Egypt necessary agreements to assure its cooperation in 
accepting the Assembly recommendations with regard to the 
force. Such agreements were needed in order to settle in advance 
such questions as the freedom of movement of the United Nations 
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forces, their immunity from Egyptian jurisdiction, their access 
to sources of supply, their right to use bases and facilities, and 
all the other problems incident to such an operation. In making 
these commitments Egypt was voluntarily complying with the 
spirit of the Assembly recommendations, which had no legally 
compulsive status of their own. 

In the course of his negotiations with the Egyptian govern- 
ment, the secretary-general rendered interpretations of the General 
Assembly resolutions relating to the character and functions of 
the force. His interpretations were approved by the Advisory 
Committee set up by the General Assembly. It was on the basis 
of the resolutions, as thus interpreted, that the Egyptian govern- 
ment consented to the arrival of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Egypt. The terms of such consent have not been pub- 
lished. Nevertheless, it seems likely that the ultimate decision 
concerning completion of the task of UNEF will be made on the 
basis of adjusting the views of the General Assembly with those 
of Egypt and other parties whenever the question of withdrawal 
arises. 

Against this background, it seems to be wide of the mark to 
focus upon the juridical status of territorial waters, as if this 
were the decisive issue. The question is, in fact, one of diplomacy, 
bound up with basic Arab-Israeli political and economic relation- 
ships. Since these are regulated, at least in this respect, by the 
Armistice Agreements, it follows that the use of the waterways 
should not be denied to innocent passage of Israeli ships on 
grounds of belligerency. This would be so even if the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice were to rule that the waters in question 
were territorial. It would be as if the United States denied the 
Port of New York to peaceful British shipping on the basis of a 
unilateral and arbitrary assertion of belligerency. 

It may therefore be concluded that the mission of UNEF is to 
maintain quiet and to insure against the recurrence of frontier 
raids from either side of the armistice line. All parties concerned 
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should also agree to entrust to UNEF the additional task of 
patrolling against any other acts of belligerency outlawed by the 
Armistice Agreements, including blockades. The force should 
remain at posts of assurance as long as its presence is necessary to 
prevent a recurrence of the conditions which brought about the 
crisis. In the words of the secretary-general, “the condition of 
affairs of which the deterioration formed part, should not be 
permitted to return.” 

If such deterioration were to recur by reason of premature 
withdrawal, the UNEF would be reviled as a weapon of injustice, 
a device used to halt hostilities merely to restore a disaster-laden 
Status quo. 


What Future for UNEF? 


Nevertheless, not even the accomplishment of so vital a mission 
would in itself assure acceptance of procedures whereby national 
units were held ready and available for UN service at the call of 
the General Assembly. Many states, ourselves included, might 
still shun commitments, even moral ones, regarding armed forces. 
This difficulty would be minimized (at least for us) if the force 
were to be drawn only from states other than the Big Five. Even 
then, Congress might be reluctant to assume moral responsibilities 
with respect to financial and logistical support for UN forces. 

What would be the size and character of such forces? Clearly, 
this would depend upon their intended uses. Since they would be 
composed, as needed, of contingents drawn from national armed 
forces, there would be no need for a centralized training area or 
other permanent base of operations or deployment. 

A permanent United Nations Command of modest proportion 
would be useful, whose function would be primarily to advise 
and assist in the indoctrination of national units in the possible 
duties of United Nations field service. 

The force would not be a “fighting force.” It would be lightly 
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armed, for defensive purposes only. Its essential equipment would 
be arm bands and binoculars. 

In short, it would, in Mr. Pearson’s phrase, be a ‘Peace Super- 
vision Force . . . an extension in space of the Peace Observation 
Commission and the subordinate bodies it was expected to 
produce.” 

Some may regard such a program as slightly shriveled and 
shy. But the yardstick of progress is marked in inches. There is 
nothing in the recent history of the matter to warrant the hope 
that more ambitious plans would ever get off the international 
drawing-board. 
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The U.S. 
and the UN 


EXPONENTS OF POWER POLITICS TEND TO DISREGARD moral force as 
an actual component of power. To some extent the error reflects 
confusion between morality and moralizing. The primary mistake, 
however, may consist in faulty appraisal of the political and 
strategic consequences of the new-found power of the Atom and 
that of the Individual. 

If the ability to “impose one’s will,” a phrase popular with the 
realists, rested only upon food, factories, fuel and firepower, there 
would be little difficulty. Hitler could have overwhelmed Britain 
in a few days. The Soviets would have no trouble at all in govern- 
ing Hungary. The amount we spend each year in the United 
Nations would be better used to defray one-tenth of the cost of a 
new Carrier. 

The trouble is that human society—like the nucleus of the atom 
—contains within itself forces which tend to disintegrate as well 
as those which tend to unite. The major cohesive force of a 
community, at any level, is a sense of common interest and of 
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common purpose. To the degree such an attitude is strengthened 
in the city, the nation, or the world, relative stability can be 
maintained. 

The essential function of the United Nations and, indeed, its 
highest reason for existence, is to serve as an instrument to 
accomplish this purpose. Its value to our own national interest 
is measured precisely by our success or failure in thus using it. 

The United Nations is obviously not the sole or preclusive 
instrument of diplomacy for these ends. Regional and bilateral 
agencies will always serve an indispensable function. So will good 
old-fashioned diplomacy. 


Need for the UN 

Nevertheless—as this study of the new, or preferably “ever-new,” 
United Nations may serve to indicate—the catalogue of issues 
which require the use of a general forum is a long one indeed. 

The Atom, in both its peaceful and destructive aspects, heads 
the list. Yet even this statement would be challenged by an expert 
such as Raymond W. Miller of the Harvard Business School, who 
has written: “Hunger is the most important fact in the world 
today. The real challenge of the 20th century is the race between 
man and starvation.” Surely, the pressures for national inde- 
pendence and free institutions are not very far behind. Nor is the 
insistent drive for the promotion of human rights and freedoms. 

In the competition for the allegiance of the multitudes who 
are the real targets of the cold war, these are the vital issues. If 
we stand neutral or unaligned with respect to them, we have little 
chance when we seek their interest in our own agenda of national 
security. 

Some of these problems can be dealt with adequately through 
bilateral or regional procedures. Our mutual aid programs are 
basic and indispensable. Yet many of the most pressing issues are 
of general or universal concern and are manageable (and even 
there, with difficulty) only in a general or universal forum. More- 
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over, they have little to do with the cold war as such. Their 
solution would be just as imperative if the Soviet Union were by 
some miracle to be turned overnight into a model parliamentary 
democracy. 


Interpreting the Charter 

Like all basic documents, the Charter is broadly drawn; on the 
one hand breeding controversy as to its meaning, on the other, 
defying rigid codification. It is a dilemma familiar to us at home 
and one which is inescapable in the legal framework of a demo- 
cratic structure. However, in view of the deep concern for human 
rights steadfastly proclaimed by the responsible leadership of 
every continent, our attitude concerning the scope of the Charter 
becomes increasingly a testing point of our leadership in the UN, 
and therefore in the world. 

Careful evaluation should thus be made of mounting pressures 
to interpret narrowly the “domestic jurisdiction” clause, Article 
2 (7), of the Charter. The chief of the United States delegation 
to the 1953 General Assembly took occasion, when the question 
of race conflict in South Africa was put on the agenda, to issue 
a warning: “The United States has observed with increasing 
concern the tendency of the General Assembly to place on its 
agenda subjects the international character of which is doubtful. 
In our view this presents a problem of increasing concern for the 
organization.” 

At one time we even went so far as to announce our opposition 
to an antislavery treaty, on the ground that it “deals with subjects 
generally considered to be in the area of domestic jurisdiction.” 
Furthermore, although the United States in 1948 led the United 
Nations, despite Soviet obstruction, to the conclusion of the 
Genocide Convention, the Soviets have ratified it while we have 
not. To add irony, we voted in the General Assembly in Novem- 
ber 1956 for a resolution invoking the Genocide Convention in 
the case of the Soviet deportations from Hungary. 
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It has been proposed that in connection with review of the 
Charter consideration be given to clarification of Article 2 (7). 
Similar suggestions were made at the San Francisco Conference 
of 1945. 

Secretary Dulles, then a member of the United States Delega- 
tion, replied to these suggestions in a sense appropriate to the 
problems of today. The official abstract of his statement reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“Mr. Dulles emphasized that the four-power amendment dealt 
with domestic jurisdiction as a basic principle, and not... as a 
technical and legalistic formula. . .. The scope of the organization 
was now broadened to include functions which would enable the 
organization to eradicate the underlying causes of war as well as 
to deal with crises leading to war... . 

“Under the Economic and Social Council the organization had 
a mandate to raise the standards of living and foster employment, 
etc., but no one in the ten-member council would go behind the 
governments in order to impose its desires. . . . 

“In reply to the contention that domestic jurisdiction should 
be determined in accordance with international law, Mr. Dulles 
again pointed out that international law was subject to constant 
change and therefore escaped definition. It would, in any case, 
be difficult to define whether or not a given situation came within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a state. In this era the whole internal 
life of a country was affected by foreign conditions. . . . 

“In summary, Mr. Dulles stressed the virtues of the principle— 
its breadth and its simplicity. .. . The United States had had long 
experience in dealing with a parallel problem, i.e., the relation- 
ship between the 48 states and the Federal government. Today, 
the Federal government of the United States exercised an authori- 
ty undreamed of when the Constitution was formed, and the 
people of the United States were grateful for the simple concep- 
tions contained in their Constitution. In like manner, Mr. Dulles 
foresaw that if the Charter contained simple and broad principles, 
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future generations would be thankful to the men at San Fran- 
cisco who had drafted it.” 

The minutes record that “the Chairman moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Dulles for his masterly exposition of the problem of 
domestic jurisdiction. . . .”" The tribute was indeed a fitting one. 


Need for American Leadership 

In the final analysis the value of the UN as a diplomatic 
instrument is judged by the extent to which it serves United States 
vital interests. How these interests are defined is the key question. 
Each may find or formulate his own answer. But there is little 
room to doubt that our security in the world rests upon founda- 
tions similar to those we rely upon at home to preserve our 
standards and promote our own welfare. The UN was built upon 
this premise, under American leadership. The Charter is no alien 
document; it is rooted in our own tradition. 

Moreover, it is illuminating to reflect that no major crisis is 
likely to arise—no new Suez, no new Hungary, no flaring up of 
hostilities anywhere—in which the first urgent recourse would not 
be to the United Nations. There is some self-deception in attacks 
upon the UN merely because in the face of crisis it can not do 
enough or because its members talk too much and act too little. 
The answer is that the sense of common interest upon which 
collective security depends must be strengthened. 

This is precisely where American vital interests and American 
leadership are interconnected. Without the latter, the organiza- 
tion—that is to say, the rudimentary system of world order— 
breaks into fragments. But what do we mean by that well-worn 
phrase “American leadership”? 

American delegates to the United Nations often observe the 
intense preoccupation with which foreign diplomats—friend, foe 
and neutral alike—gauge and report home American attitudes on 
important issues. American public opinion is one of the greatest 
forces in the world: if informed and aroused, it has a positive 
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value; if ignorant or apathetic, a negative one. In either event 
its impact is pervasive. This is the substance of American lead- 
ership. 

It is deceptively easy to view this merely as a corollary of our 
strength and wealth. Undoubtedly, that is part of it. But surely 
the confidence in our integrity and respect for our motives, shared 
by so many informed people throughout the world, has deeper 
roots than this. 

The real answer lies in their awareness that the American 
tradition is one of respect for freedom and for the dignity and 
well-being of the individual. It is the hope of freedom-loving 
people everywhere that this will continue to be our tradition. If 
the United States leads the United Nations with vigor, with 
imagination—yes, with faith in ourselves and in our fellows—the 
organization can serve usefully as one instrument for the vindica- 
tion of that hope. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and recommended visual aids! arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching 
unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What Is the UN? 

What were the two chief plans proposed for the UN before 
the San Francisco Conference? 

How does the UN differ from a world government, a federal 
system such as we have in the United States, or the British 
Commonwealth of Nations? 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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Should more or less reliance be placed on regional arrange- 
ments under the UN? 


READING REFERENCES 

Coyle, David Cushman, The United Nations and How it Works. New York, New 
American Library, 1956. 

Dulles, John Foster, War or Peace. New York, Macmillan, 1957. 

Eichelberger, Clark M., UN: The First Ten Years. New York, Harper, 1955. 

Fenichell, Stephen S., and Andrews, Philip, The United Nations: Blueprint for Peace. 
Philadelphia, Winston, 1954. 

Johnson, Joseph, and Brown, Benjamin, “The U.S. and the UN.” Headline Series, 
No. 107. New York, Foreign Policy Association, September-October 1954. 

Lie, Trygve, In the Cause of Peace. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, and DeWitt, William, UN: Today and Tomorrow. New York, 


Harper, 1953. 
United Nations, Everyman’s United Nations. New York, UN, 1956. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Grand Design. United Nations Film Division. Made in 1951. 9 min. Rental, $2.50, 
from UN Film Div., United Nations, N.Y. Reviews the problems which have 
been faced by the United Nations and its specialized agencies during the six years 
from 1945 to 1951. 

Workshop for Peace. Produced in 1954 by the United Nations. 29 min. Rental, $5.00, 
from FPA. Describes the operations of the various departments of the UN and 
takes the audience on a tour of the headquarters. 


2. Peacemaking and the UN 

What are the powers granted by the Charter to the following 
three bodies with respect to the peaceful settlement of disputes: 
the Security Council, the General Assembly and the International 
Court of Justice? 

What significance may be attached to the following as having 
inhibited the UN from achieving its aim of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security: the veto arrangement in the Security 
Council; the continued insistence on the sovereign equality of all 
states; Communist versus free world rivalries? 

How successful has the UN been in mediating international 
disputes? 


READING REFERENCES 


Consult books listed above. 

Goodrich, Leland M., and Simons, Anne P., The United Nations and the Maintenance 
of Peace and Security. Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1955. 

The US Stake in the UN: Problems of United Nations Charter Review. New York, 
The American Assembly, Columbia University, 1954. See especially Chapter 3, 
“The Struggle for Peace and Security,” by William R. Frye. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


The United Nations and World Disputes. Produced in 1950 by the United States 
Army. Distribution through many university film libraries. 10 min. Reviews four 
major disputes which have threatened world peace since 1945—Indonesia, Pales- 
tine, India and Korea—and demonstrates how the UN was successful in resolv- 
ing each one. 

This Is the Challenge. Produced in 1952 by the UN. 10 min. Rental, $2.50, from 
UN Film Div., or Association Films, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N.J. Reviews the 
peacemaking achievements of the first few years and the determined attack 
launched by the UN and its member states upon the basic causes underlying 
dispute and war. 


3. Removing Causes of War and Tension 


What practical steps have been taken by the UN to achieve its 
aims other than that of maintaining peace and security? 

What are the Specialized Agencies? Describe the aims and work 
of one of them. 

What has the UN accomplished in assisting dependent peoples 
toward self-government? 


READING REFERENCES 


Asher, Robert E., and associates, The United Nations and Economic and Social Co- 
operation. Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1957. 

A Sacred Trust: The Work of the United Nations for Dependent Peoples. United 
Nations Publication, No. 1956.1.17. 2nd rev. ed. July 1956. 

Green, James F., The United Nations and Human Rights. Washington, D.C., Brook- 
ings Institution, 1956. 

Techniques for Tomorrow: International Cooperation in Technical Assistance. New 
York, UN Department of Public Information. No. 1956.1.25. October 1956. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Birthday for Eritrea. Produced in 1953 by the UN. 10 min. Rental, $2.50, from UN 
Film Div. Shows how the UN has guided Eritrea, a small area in the vast African 
continent, in becoming a self-governing country after terminating its status as an 
Italian colony. 

Indonesia Builds a Better Life. (UN Screen Magazine #17). Produced in 1953 by the 
UN. 10 min. Rental, $2.50, from UN Film Div. Depicts the mass education pro- 
gram of the Indonesian government to eradicate illiteracy, and the government's 
equally determined campaign against the tropical disease of yaws, with the aid 
of the World Health Organization. 

World Without End. Produced in 1953 by UNESCO. 45 min. Rental, $7.00, from 
FPA. Depicts the work of specialized agencies of the UN solving similar prob- 
lems in two villages, one in Mexico, the other in Thailand. 


4. The General Assembly's New Role 


In what ways did the crises over Korea, Suez and Hungary. 
enhance the power of the General Assembly? 
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What part has “bloc” voting played in the General Assembly? 
With the enlarged membership of the Assembly, will such voting 
prevent the formation of adequate majorities? 

How has the position of the United States been affected by the 
rise in importance of the General Assembly and the decline of 
the Security Council? 


READING REFERENCE 
Consult books listed under Question 1. 


VISUAL AID 

Town Meeting of the World. Produced in 1952 by the United States Army. Distribu- 
tion through many university film libraries. 30 min. Defines the General Assembly 
of the United Nations as a “town meeting of the world,” and explains its func- 
tions, organization and operations. 


5. Disarmament and the Atom 

What are the chief proposals for disarmament presented by the 
United States and the Soviet Union? 

What are the factors today which indicate that limited disarma- 
ment may be possible; which factors militate against it? 

What are the proposed functions of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency? In what way is the regulation of the peaceful use 
of atomic fuel as important as disarmament? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bolte, Charles, The Price of Peace: A Plan for Disarmament. Boston, Beacon, 1956. 

International Atomic Energy Agency, Department of State Publication 6477. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series I, 33. April 1957. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar, “The Many Uses of the Atom.” Headline Series, No. 117. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, May-June 1956. 

Lapp, Ralph, Atoms and People. New York, Harper, 1956. 

Stokley, James, The New World of the Atom. New York, Washburn, 1957. 


VISUAL AIDS 


A Short Vision. Produced in 1956 by George K. Arthur. 7 min. Rental, $3.00, from 
FPA. An animated film that starkly portrays a sleeping town as it is totally 
destroyed by an atomic bomb. 

Atoms for Peace. Produced through the cooperation of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Paramount News, the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 17 min. Rental, free, from local offices of U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Covers the entire range of peacetime applications of atomic energy in 
industry, biology, medicine, agriculture, and outlines the possibilities of nuclear 
power. 

One World or None. Produced in 1946 by Association Films. 9 min. Rental, $4.00, 
from Association Films, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N.J. Develops the idea that 
there is no secret and no effective defense. Urges joint international action to 
prevent atomic war. 
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6. A Police Force for the UN 

What provisions are contained in the UN Charter for the 
creation of armed forces for use under United Nations direction? 
Have these provisions been carried out? 

How were the UN forces organized in the Korean war? Were 
they a truly international police force? 

How was the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF), now 
deployed in the Middle East, organized? Do you believe that all 
nations or only small nations should contribute to such a force? 


READING REFERENCES 


Consult books listed under Question 1. 
Frye, William R., 4 United Nations Peace Force. New York, Oceana Publications, 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Forthcoming, October 1957. 


VISUAL AID 


United Nations in Korea. Produced in 1954 by the United Nations. 30 min. Rental, 
$6.00, from UN Film Div. Traces events leading up to the UN action in Korea, 
describes significant events in the Korean war, and pictures the steps which 
brought about the truce. 


7. Review of the UN Charter 

What changes in the Charter would you expect the United 
States, Britain, France and the Soviet Union to propose when it 
is reviewed? 

What were the reasons for establishing the “veto vote” in the 
Security Council? Can the veto provision be revised, or in what 
way could its abuse be avoided? 

What is meant by “weighted voting,” often proposed for the 
General Assembly? Should this system of voting, if adopted, be 
based on population, industrial strength, or what? 


READING REFERENCES 


Gross, Ernest A., “Revising the Charter.” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 32, pp. 203-16. Janu- 


ary 1954. 
Wilcox, Francis O., and Marcy, Carl M., Proposals for Changes in the United Nations. 


Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1955. 


8. United States and the UN 

Should the United States rely more or less on the UN? 

What problem does the United States face within the UN 
in promoting independence for colonial peoples? 
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What are the pros and cons from the point of view of the 
United States on admitting Communist China to a seat in the 
UN? 


READING REFERENCES 
Consult books listed under Question 1. 


Trip to the United Nations 


“Seeing is believing.”” The familiar saying holds true about the 
educational effectiveness of a visit to the headquarters of the 
United Nations. Individuals or groups may take advantage of the 
services provided to spend a day at the UN observing the world 
organization in action and learning more of its work. The activi- 
ties available include (1) tours of the buildings, (2) attendance 
at the UN meetings, (3) briefing and film programs about UN 
work, (4) lunch in the delegates’ dining room or in the public 
coffee shop. 

Groups of ten or over in number wishing to make a visit should 
get in touch with the Speakers and Briefing Unit, GA 36, United 
Nations, New York City. Arrangements must be made in writing 
well in advance of the trip. 

Individuals need no advance reservations and are handled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 
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The ABC's of FPA 


If it’s important—and if it concerns world affairs—the Foreign 
Policy Association will help you do something about it. Founded 
in 1918, FPA is the only national, nonprofit, impartial, public- 
membership organization devoted to education on all important 
aspects of international relations. 

Through publications, speakers, program services, special events 
and cooperation with local organizations FPA provides authori- 
tative information on international questions. FPA is not an 
“action” group and does not seek to promote particular points 
of view. 


The Headline Series 


The Headline Series and its companion publication, the semi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Bulletin, present the facts, clearly and 
concisely, on pressing problems of national concern. Discussion 
questions, reading and film suggestions and program ideas are 
included in each issue of the Headline Series. 


‘Can I Help?’ 


Yes—membership in the national Foreign Policy Association 
is open to everyone interested in a constructive American foreign 
policy. Regular Members at $6.00 a year and Cooperating Mem- 
bers at $10.00 receive the Headline Series and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Student Membership is $3.50. 

If you are interested in joining a local FPA or World Affairs 
Council, write for the name of the one nearest you. 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-2432 


National sponsors of “Decisions .. . USA” 
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The Headline Series 


What Future for Europe ? 
Middle East in Turmoil 

New Era in Eastern Europe ? 
Decisions ... 1957 

The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 

The Many Uses of the Atom 

U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 

Great Decisions: The U.S. Looks Ahead 
The New Britain 

Disarmament: Atoms into Plowshares ? 
The Future of Austria 

Russia After Stalin _ 

New Nations of Southeast Asia 

Our Stake in World Trade 

India Since Independence 


The New Japan 


..and many other titles 
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In the next issue 


1958 


What Should U.S. 
Do in a Changing World? 


by a group of experts 
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